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FOREWORD 



The North Carolina Research Coordinatl ng Unit In Occupational 
Education Is pleased to have the opportunity of disseminating this 
report of a recent study by Dr. Mildred B. Johnson, Louise Lowe 
and Barbara Wise, Department of Home Economics Education, University 
of North Carolina - Greensboro. 

We are Indeed grateful to Dr. Johnson, Miss Lowe, Mrs. Wise 
and the School of Home Economics at the University of North Carolina - 
Greensboro for allowing us the privilege of disseminating this summary 
of the study. 

This publication and others to follow are a result of the partial 
fulfillment of the commitment of the North Carolina Research Coordi- 
natl ng Unit to: 

(a) Stimulate research In occupational education. 

(b) Identify problems for research. 

(c) Develop a system by which national, state, and local data 
may be organized and made available. 

(d) Maintain communication between people who are working In 
occupational education and research workers. 

(e) Assist In conducting training programs on activities 
Involved In the research-action continuum. 

(f) Provide consultant services In state, local, and area 
resea<^ch developmental activities. 



Joe R. Clary 
Dl rector 
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One of the important goals of the school today is to provide 
students with challenging and stimulating preparatory experiences that 
win enable them to meet the demands of today’s accelerating and changing 
society. Providing students with the kind of education that will enable 
them to meet the current demands of dai ly living has been one of the 
pertinent problems encountered by school administrators. It must be 
recognized that adequate preparation Is essential if the students are 
to meet their obligations to society, make maximum contributions to the 
society of which they are members, and develop their potential as 
individuals to the fullest extent. 

A question arises as to v/hether education can meet the occupa- 
tional need of the people. The purpose of vocational education, to 
prepare individuals to engage successfully in a socially useful 
occupation, implies that the individual will be provided adequate, 
education for the development of ski I Is, attitudes, and knowledge to 
the extent that he may enter or make progress in his chosen vocation. 

Since the pas&dge of the Vocational Act of 1963, the first 
permanent legislation in the field of vocational education since the 
passage of the George-Barden Act of 1946, programs in home economics 
education to prepare youth and adults for employment have become a 
reality. In a relatively short period of time programs with occupa- 
tional emphasis at the high school level were developed. With this new 
direction for program development in home economics, numerous problems 
were created. These problems have been evident at the local, state. 






and national Isvel as th© programs have and are being put Into effect. 
Teacher educators are particularly concerned about their role In 
preparing teachers at the pre- and In-service level, for planning and 
teaching occupational courses at the high school level. School per- 
sonnel who are Involved In planning for and the teaching of occupa- 
tional courses at the high school level have expressed concern about 
all phases of the program. 



The Prob lem 

Little Information has been available for those concerned with 
providing occupational education opportunities through which young 
people could achieve the economic security and social well-being as 
members of society. Thus, It seemed apparent that a study should be 
made to I nvest Igate*^ three phases of th© high school home economics 
program with occupational emphasis and to make recommendations that 
could contribute to the strengthening of such vocational programs. 

The purposes of this study were three-fold. They were to deter- 
mine the criteria currently used for: 

1. selection of participants for high school home economics 
courses with occupational emphasis 

2. selection and preparation of teachers (and the kind of 
training preparation) for teaching courses with 
occupational emphasis 

3. organization of programs with occupational emphasis. 
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Study Des i gn 

A letter was directed to the state supervisors of home economics 
In each of the fifty states and the District of Columbia to determine 
the number of home economics programs with occupational emphasis 
being offered In that particular state during the 1965-66 school year. 

The supervisor of each state and the District of Columbia was requested 
to list the names and addresses of persons presently teaching such 
courses In the home economics currlcilum. Using a table of random 
numbers, 1 10 teachers were chosen from the combined lists of names 
for the study. 

Three questionnaires were developed, one related to each phase 
of the study. These were used as a means of obtaining Information 
related to the purposes of this study. A cover letter explaining the 
purposes of the study and the questionnaires were mal led to each 
teacher Included In the sample. Two follow-up letters were sent to 
encourage the teachers to return the completed questionnaire. Eighty- 
four teachers, 76.4 per cent of the sample drawn returned the ques- 
tionnaire concerning selection of participants for programs with 
occupational emphasis. Three of the eighty-four questionnaires 
returned were not completed. Eighty-seven teachers, 79 per cent of 
the sample drawn returned the questionnaires concerning teacher 
selection, preparation, and experience and program organization. Six 
of the eighty-seven questionnaires were not completed. Therefore, the 

I 

information from elghty-one questionnaires, 73.6 per cent of the 
sample selected, provided the data upon which the analysis and discussion 
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are based. The data obtained from each questionnaire were analyzed 
descriptively. 



Limitations 

This study was limited to a random sample drawn from the list 
of names of home. economics teachers who were responsible for Instruc- 
tion In courses with an occupational emphasis during the 1965-1966 
school year. The list of nameswas obtained from forty-seven of .the 
fifty-one supervisors In the United States. 

The discussion, analysis of data, major findings, and Implica- 
tions will be presented separately for each phase. of this study. 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 

The purposes of this phase of the study were to: (I) determine 

the criteria currently used for selection of participants in high 
school home economics courses with occupational emphasis; (2) determine 
if there was an apparent need to improve procedures for the selection 
of participants in high school home economics occupational courses; and 
(3) summarize findings that could be of value to those concerned with 
the various aspects of programs with occupational emphasis at the 
secondary level. 



Discussion and Analysis of Data 
A questionnaire concerning the selection of participants for 
home economics programs with occupational emphasis was developed 
and mailed to 1 10 home economics teachers (Appendix A). 

Each teacher responded to two questions concerning the type and 
size of school in which she was teaching and fourteen questions concern- 
ing procedures used in selecting participants for home economics 
programs with occupational emphasis. These responses were considered 
representative of the procedures being used during the 1965-66 school 
year. Each Item on the questionnaire was analyzed descriptively. 

Information concerning the type of school where programs were in 
operation was not available prior to drawing the sample for the study. 
The teachers were asked to Indicate whether the school In which they 
were teaching was urban or rural. Based on the data collected. 
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approximately 49.4 per cent taught in an urban setting. About one- 
third, 32. I per cent, taught in rural schools and slightly over 14.8 
per cent stated they were in settings not considered either strictly 
urban or rural. There was no response on 3.7 per cent of the eighty 
one questionnaires returned. 

The size of schools offering courses in home economics with 
occupational emphasis falls into one of four categories (Table I). 



TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF PROGRAMS IN VARIOUS SIZE SCHOOLS 



Size of School 
Less than 300 students 
300 to 500 students 
500 to 1000 students 
Over lOOO students 
No response 



Per Cent 
13.6 

11. 1 

22.2 
48.1 



4.9 



The largest proportion of courses were offered in schools with an 
enrol Iment of over one thousand students. 

Teachers were asked to check the methods used in selecting students 
for occupational programs. Frequently more than one method was used in 
selecting students. Responses indicate that student interest plays an 
Important role in the determination of participants for the course 
(Table 2). Numerous methods other than those listed in the question- 
naire were cited by respondents. Several teachers indicated the use of 
some type of application blank. When students made application for a 
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course with occupational emphasis In a related area of the home econ- 
omics curriculum, It appeared that Important consideration was given to 
Interest In pursuing an occupation In the area for which the student 
was receiving training, as well as age, and grade level. One respondent 
replied that the applicants who were free to work In the afternoons . 
received thoughtful attention. Home economics teachers going Into 
classes and discussing the requirements of the course was another 
medium used to acquaint students with the course. One teacher thought 
that visiting the student’s home and discussing the program with the 
enrol lee and parents was Important. Teachers believed It their respon- 
sibility to acquaint participants with course requirements. 



TABLE 2 

METHODS USED IN SELECTING PARTICIPANTS 



Method of Selection 


Number 


Per Cent 


Interview 


46 


56.8 


1 nterest 


52 


64.2 


Registration 


32 


39.5 


Tests 


8 


9.9 


Recommendations 


22 


27.2 



If an Interview used In selecting participants for training 
programs with occupational emphasis, 58.0 per cent of the respondents 
Indicated that the home economics teacher was one of those comprising 
the Interviewing committee. The guidance counselor was among those 
serving on the Interviewing committee In 40.7 per cent of the respondents’ 
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schools. The principal and assistant principal were among those 
serving on interviewing committees In 13,6 per cent of the respondents’ 
schools. Only 6.2 per cent of the teachers checked a response Indlr 
eating that the interviewing committee included either the homeroom 
teacher, dean of girls, or home economics supervisor. An occupational 
teacher training students for nursing aides thought It appropriate 
that the Interviewing committee Include a nurse. Other replies Indi- 
cated that a representative from either the local employment agency or 
a local director of vocational education had been included on the 
interview committee. 

Of the eighty-one teachers participating' In this study, sixty- 
three indicated that the home economics teacher played the most Impor- 
tant role In encouraging student enrollment. Thirty-five respondents 
cited the guidance. counsel or as being the one responsible for encour- 
aging students to enroll. Ten teachers indicated that the principal was 
a key figure In encouraging students to enroll In home economics courses 
emphasizing occupational training. Only one. respondent believed that 
the state supervisor had played a part In encouraging students to enroll 
in such courses. Two teachers stated that the advisory councI I members 
In their particular school had encouraged students to enroll. One of the 
teachers commented that publicity given through the news media had 
Influenced students to enroll in such courses. The findings show that 
the Interest of the students also had been an Important factor in 



enrol Iment. 
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Teachers found various kinds of information about the student to 
be useful. Approximately one-fourth of the teachers indicated that 
they had information available prior to the time the student enrolled 
in their classes. In most schools, permanent records provided infor- 
mation pertaining to the student*s academic ability, standardized test 
scores, and ratings of personality traits. Even though' this information 
was available prior to the time the student enrolled In such courses, 
the questionnaire did not reveal how many teachers had made use of 
this information. 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER USING VARIOUS KINDS OF BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION ABOUT STUDENTS 



Kinds of Information Number 

Interests and Aptitudes 63 

Fami ly Background 43 

Ratings of Personal Traits 37 

Academic Record 29 

Standardized Test Scores 13 



Fewer teachers responded to the question asking if the applicants 
had been given a standardized test before being accepted in courses 
with occupational emphasis. Twenty respondents checked one or more 



of the three choices. 



TABLE 4 



NUMBER USING VARIOUS 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Test 


Number 


Apt Itude 


12 


Vocational Interest 


12 


1. Q. 


8 



Twelve of the teachers checked that th.d t'est given had proved 
satisfactory. 

Some of the I. Q. tests given the applicants were listed as 
Metropol I tan Achievement , Otis Quick Scoring , and Stanford Achieve- 
ment . Two of the teachers Indicated that they had developed voca- 
tional interest tests. Including a pre-test of knowledge pertinent 
to the course. The GATB Test had been used by two respondents. The 
Kuder Preference Test had been used in one school situation offering 
home economics courses with occupational emphasis while the Edwards 
Personality Test had been used In another school. There were two 
Indications that a test had been administered by the employment 
agency. Still another response revealed that the applicants were, 
required to provide necessary health data including a physical exam- 
ination and a blood test prior to enrolling in the course. 

Only twenty-six of the teachers who returned the questionnaire 
Indicated that some type of personal data sheet had been used prior 
to registration to secure helpful Information about the qualifications 
of the student. On the contrary, forty-eight teachers responded In 
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the negative. Eighteen respondents forwarded copies of either application 
blanks or personal data sheet to the Investigator. A summary of the 
information requested in these application or registration forms Included: 
family background, personal data (some forms consisted of separate person- 
ality tests and rating sheets for evaluation of personal qualities. 
Interests and skills), academic rating, participation In extra curricular 
activities, job experience, occupational Interest choices and reasons 
for enrolling In the course, condition of health and physical handicaps, 

t 

character and ability references. Seldom was a record of attendance 
requested In the course registration forms. 

The consent of a parent or a guardian was required by 41.9 per cent 
of +he respondents before the applicant was accepted for the program. 

More- than half of the respondents, 54.3 per cent, indicated that such 
consent was not required. Although 2.5 per cent of the elghty-one 
teachers participating In the study replied that such consent. was not 
necessary, they revealed that parents had been informed about course 
requirements. The remaining respondents Indicated that consent from 
home was necessary before the student could participate in observation 
or work experience. 

The question seeking Information relative to the number of 
students who have had courses In home economics prior to enrol ling In 
the current course was answered explicitly by fifty-three persons. From 
the number reporting, 961 students had had previous training In home 
economics. The other twenty-eight respondents Indicated by a check mark 
or with percentages those who had previously been enrolled In home 
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economics courses. The home economics background of students enrolled 
In courses with occupational emphasis Is presented In the following 

table: 



TABLE 5 

HOME ECOMOMICS BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN COURSES WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 

(1965-66) 



Home EconomI cs 



Per Cent 



No Economics 


27.4 


1 Semester 


3.2 


1 Year 


32.5 


2 Years 


21.1 


More than 2 Years 


15.7 



The majority of the respondents, 86.4 per cent, Indicated that It was 
helpful for students to have had some home economics prior to enrolling 
In courses with an occupational emphasis. Only 6.2 per cent of the 
answers revealed that teachers did not consider It helpful for students 
to have had some home, economics background. The other respondents, 

6.2 per cent, failed to Indicate their opinions. However, one teacher »s 
response signified that home economics was not available until this 

year. 

Courses with an occupational emphash- anu offered In the home 
economics curriculum have been limited to '^irls In 51.8 per cent of 
the schools In this study whereas 44.4 per cent of the teachers’ replies 
revealed that programs within their school had not bepn limited to 
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girls. Two respondents stated that In the future they did not plan to 
limit enrollment In such courses to girls. One teacher stated that no 
boys were enrolled even though the program was not limited to girls. 

One teacher noted that the program In her particular school situation 

had been limited to boys In home economics. 

Of the teachers participating In this study, 70.4 per cent Indi- 
cated that the factor considered most significant to the success of 
their occupational course was that a student have sincere Interest In 
pursuing an occupation In the area of training after graduation. The 
factor considered most significant to 23.4 per cent of the teachers was 
that a student bhould have some ability and skill prior to enrol 1 Ing In 
an occupational course. Four per cent of the respondents stated that 
both factors were significant for success In such courses. One teacher, 
1.3 per cent noted that It .had been Impossible to secure enough data to 
arrive at a valid choice. 

A question was asked concerning the type of student given primary 
consideration when selecting students- for courses with occupational 
emphasis. Students with varying abilities had been considered as 
participants In courses with occupational emphasis. Some. of the elghty- 
one teachers participating In this study did not make a response as to 
the type of students given primary consideration In selection procedures 
In their particular school situations. Other than ability levels of 
students, additional consideration In selecting students Included: 
students who exhibit a willingness to work, follow directions, and 
cooperate with others, terminal students for whom It would be necessary 



to obtain a job upon graduation from high school, students who show 
special Interests and abilities In occupational work for which training 
Is offered, and students that desire to earn money. One teacher stated 
that the students’ attitudes and attendance records were considered In 
selecting students for the courses In her school. 

TABLE 6 

ABILITY LEVELS OF STUDENT Gl VEN' PRI MARY 
CONSIDERATION IN SELECTION PROCEDURES 



Ability Leve 1 


Number 


Slow learner 


10 


Average student 


17 


Above average student 


0 


Students with special needs 


20 


All of the above 


30 



Even though the teacher may have Indicated Important consideration 
being given to one of the listed categories, this did not necessarily 
mean that the majority of her students fell Into such an ability level. 
The number of respondents Indicating the approximate percentage falling 
into each of the listed areas Is given In the following table: 



TABLE 7 



TYPE OF STUDENT ENROLLED AND THE PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH ABILITY LEVEL 



Type of 
Student 


^ 1 
o 1 

I 

o 

i 

1 


1 1-2556 


26-50^ 


5l-75if 


76-100^ 


Slow learner 


7 


10 


7 


2 


2 


, . ye rage 
student 


0 


1 


14 


9 


6 


Above average 
student 


II 


8 


1 


1 


0 


Student with 
special 
needs 


7 


4 


5 


1 


1 



This $tudy revealed that the most commonly recommended ages for 
students selected to enroll In such courses are sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen. Based on elghty-one responses, the fol lowing table 
presents the recommended age for students enrolled In training pro- 
grams with occupational emphasis during the 1965-66 school year; 



TABLE 8 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS RECOMMENDING AGE LEVEL 
STUDENTS IN HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 


FOR 


Recommended Age 




Number 


15 




6 


16 




30 


17 




35 


18 




21 


19 




2 


No specified age 




16 



17 



A majority of the respondents,. 77.8 per. cent,' Indicated that the 
age level recommendation for enrolling students was satisfactory. Only 
2.5 per cent of the elghty-one responses noted that the recommended age 
had been unsatisfactory. However, 14.8 per cent of the teachers par- 
ticipating in the study left this portion of the question blank. Some 
of the teachers, 4.9 per cent, revealed that the selection of participants 
In their school situation had been .mited to both Juniors and seniors, 
or to seniors only. Findings from the data Indicate that It may be 
unsatisfactory to have a recommended age because many over-age students 
are In lower grades. Such students especially need encouragement to 
stay In school and to develop useful ski Ms for employment. In one 
school situation where the recommended age had proved unsatisfactory, 
the teacher Indicated that both sophomores and seniors were enrolled. 

The respondent further stated that although the sophomores benefited. 

It seemed difficult to challenge both grade levels due to differences 
In maturity. 

Slightly more than half of the teachers, 50.6 per cenr. Indicated 
that It was undesirable to limit enrollment In home economics courses 
with occupational emphasis to high school seniors. Many of the 
respondents stated that It was undesirable to I Imit enrol Iment to high 
school seniors because many students become drop-outs before they 
become seniors. Evidence from comments on the questionnaire Indicate 
that potential drop-outs need an opportunity to take advantage of such 
courses which prepare students for gainful employment. In some school 
situations, it appeared that these courses provided an opportunity to 
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earn money and go to school - a necessity If some students were to stay 
in school. Other teachers indicate that one year was not a sufficient 
length of time to adequately prepare high school students for job 
competency and suggested a second year of training as a desirable goal. 
Considerably less than half of the teachers participating in the study, 
40.7 per cent, indicated that they considered It desirable to limit 
enrollment in such courses to high school seniors. However, 8.6 per 
cent of the respondents left this particular question unanswered. 

According information supplied by the teachers participating in 
this study the following percentages indicate the degree of satisfaction 
realized by the method of selection in use during the I965-66 school 
year: (I) very satisfactory - 1 4. 8 per cent; (2) satisfactory - 72.8 

per cent; and (3) unsatisfactory - I2.3 per cent. Some of the reasons 
listed by the small number of respondents who Indicated that the method 
of selecting participants for such courses had been unsatisfactory 
were: 

1. Course development took place too rapidly for 
students to plan their program in ant:cipation 
of this course. 

2. More time was needed to interview students and 
explain nature of occupational course as well 
as expectations for work experience. 

3. Advance publicity of course was not given. 

4. Enrol Iment was selected too quickly. Consequently, 
instructor did not have time to explain the program 
and reach students who would profit from the course. 

5. Students who were not really interested in gainful 
employment were placed in the class. 
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In one school situation where the method of selection had been unsat- 
isfactory^ only 48 per cent of the students reached had special needs 
whereas 52 per cent of .the students enrolled planned to go to col lege. 

Major Fi ndings 

I • The largest proporti on of home economics courses with 

occupatio nal emphasis was offered in schools with an enrol iment^of over 
one thousand students . 

Responses made by the participants provided evidence to support 
this finding. Nearly one-half of the programs were in schools with an 
enrollment of over one thousand students. 

Student i nterest plays a significant role in the determination 
of parti cipants for home economics courses with occupational emphasis . 

Teacher responses revealed that student interest in home economics 
courses with occupational emphasis was the basis for selecting the 
majority of the participants. Interviews were used frequently as a 
means of selecting participants. 

3. There was evidence that the home economics teacher played the 
most important role in encouraging student enrollment . 

Of the eighty— one teacners participating In this study ^ sixty- 
three, 77.7 per cent, expressed the importance of the home economics 
teacher in encouraging student enrollment. The guidance counselor 
ranked second in encouraging student enrollment in home economics 
courses with occupational emphasis. 

4. Few schools used any type of standardized test as a basis for 
selection of participants for courses with occupational emphasis. 
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Only twenty teachers, 24.6 per cent. Indicated that applicants 
had been given some type of standardized test prior to selection for the 
program. 

5. There was evidence that few schools had used a personal data 
sheet prior to registration as a means of obtaining information about 
the student . 

Only twenty-six teachers, 32 per cent, indicated that some type 
of personal data sheet was used as a means of obtaining information about 
the student prior to registration. 

6. Slightly less than half the schools required that consent be 
given by a parent or guardian for the student to enroll in courses with 
occupational emphasis . 

About 54.3 per cent of the schools did not require that consent 
be given by a parent or guardian prior to enrol ling in courses with 
occupational emphasis, while 41.9 per cent of the schools required that 
parental or guardian consent be given prior to enrol Irinent. 

7. There was evidence that the majority of students enrolled in 
home economics courses with occupational emphasis had previously been 
enrolled in home economics courses . 

Only 27.4 per cent of the students enrolled in home economics 
courses with occupational emphasis had not had previous classes In 
home economics. 

8. There was evidence that previous course work in home economics 
was considered desirable by teachers of courses with occupational 



emphasis. 
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The majority of the respondents, 86.4 per cent, indicated that It 
was helpful for students to have had some home economics prior to enrolling 
In courses with occupational emphasis. 

9. There was evidence that home economics courses with occupational 
emphasis had been limited to girls . 

A slight majority of schools, 51.8 per cent, indicated that 
enrollment had been limited to girls. 

10. Teachers expressed that a student ,shoul d possess a sincere 
Interest In pursuing an occupation in the area of training . 

Teachers, 70.4 per cent, indicated that a sincere Interest in 
pursuing an occupation In the area of training was more important than 
having some abi 1 Ity and ski 1 1 prior to enrol Iment. 

1 1 . There was evidence that the ability level of the student was 
not significant as a criterion for enrollment . 

Teachers Indicated that students with varying ability levels were 
selected as participants In programs with occupational emphasis. 

12. The ages most commonly recommended for participants In courses 
with occupational emphasis were sixteen/ seventeen, and eighteen years . 

A majority of the teachers, 77.8 per cent. Indicated that the 
recommended ages were satisfactory. 

13. Teachers considered It undesirable to limit enrollment in 
home economics courses with occupational emphasis to high school seniors . 

Forty-one teachers, 50.6 per cent. Indicated that it was undesir- 
able to limit enrollment In such courses to high school seniors, whereas 
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thirty-three teachers, 40.7 per cent. Indicated that It was desirable 

to limit enrollment to high school seniors. 

14 . There was evidence that the method for selecting participants 
had been satisfactory for courses with occupational empha sis in the 
home economics curriculum during the 1965-66 school year . 

A majority of the teachers, 87.6 per cent. Indicated that their 
present method of selecting participants for such programs was either 
satisfactory or very satisfactory. 

I mo 1 1 cations 

t ^ ^ 

The findings were Interpreted and the Implications were stated with 
an awareness of the limitations that existed In this study. Implications 
resulting from this study, however, may provide a frame of reference 
for those who plan and evaluate home economics programs with occupational 

emphasis. 

1. Encourage students who have a sincere Interest In pursuing qn 
occupation in the area of training to enrol I in cours es with an 
occupational emphasis . 

It Is advisable, probably, to select participants who will be 
available for employment Immediately after training and Instruction. 
There may be pertinent factors which could prevent employment, but 
Instruction becomes effective and meaningful when it Is put Into 
practice as soon as possible. 

2. If Individual needs and Interests were criteria for selection, 
knowledge concerning the home and family b ackground of potentiaJ_ 



participants could be of value. 
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Adequate Information that could possibly provide deeper Insight 
Into Individual home and family situations Is often lacking. 

3. Limiting enrollment to students who had been enrol led previously 
In home economics courses could be one basis for selection . 

A prerequisite course In home economics would be desirable. Greater 
depth and breadth In knowledge and kinds of learning experiences could 
be provided If some basic knowledge and skills had been acquired In a 
previous course. This could be one criteria for enrollment. 

4. Boys, as well as girls, could be encouraged to enrol I In home 
economics courses with occupational emphasis . 

Knowledge and training provided In home economics courses could be 
beneficial for both boys and girls. Numerous employment opportunities 
are available to those having had training In home economics courses 
with occupational emphasis. 

5. Further research Is needed In selected aspects of programs with 
occupational emphasis to determine the extent to which such programs 
could prepare Individuals for the world of work . 

Selected aspects of programs with occupational emphasis need to 
be explored. Further study of the procedures followed In selecting 
participants Is needed to support the findings of this study. 

6. A followup study of the participants In home economics 
courses with occupational emphasis Is advisable as a hh r s of obtaining 
evl dence of the worth of the program . 

Since various methods were used to determine course participants. 

It would be of value to those concerned with such programs to learn 
the extent to which Individual needs had been met. 
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PROGRAM ORGANIZATION FOR HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
W ! TH OCCUPAT I ONAL EMPHAS I S 

The purposes of this phase 6f the Study were to: Cl) determine 

the criteria currently used In organizing high school home economics 
programs with occupational emphasis; (2) Identify the program provisions 
established for high school home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis; (3) determine the most prevalent basis for grading students 
enrolled In high school home economics courses with occupational emphasis; 
and (4) Identify problems encountered In organizirtg high school home 
economics programs with occupational emphasis. 

Discussion and Ana lysis of Data 

A questionnaire was developed to obtain information concerning 
program organization for high school home economics programs with 
occupational emphasis and It was mal led to 110 home economics teachers 
(Appendix B). 

Each teacher responded to nineteen questions concerning various 
aspects of program organization for high school home, economics programs 
with occupational emphasis. These responses were considered represent- 
ative of the procedures used during the 1965-66 school year. Each Item 
on the questionnaire was analyzed descriptively. 

Teachers were asked to check the methods used to determine the 
need for occupational courses In home economics. Frequently more than 
one method was used to determine that home economics courses with 
occupational emphasis were needed. Responses indicated that a survey 
of the community was the method most frequently used. (Table I) 
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TABLE I 

METHODS USED TO DETERMINE THE NEED FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
COURSES WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 



Method 


Number 


Per Cent 


Survey of community 


67 


82.7 


Request of employment agencies 


13 


16.0 


Parent requests 


3 


3.7 


Employer requests 


10 


12.3 


Student requests 


16 


19.7 


Other 


5 


6.1 


No response 


5 


6.1 



Of the elghty-one teachers participating In this study, fifty- 
six, 69.1 per cent. Indicated that an advisory committee was used 
in establishing home economics programs with occupational emphasis. 

The number of persons serving on the advisory committee ranged from 
three to forty. (Table 2) Most advisory committees consisted of four 
to seven .members. This Information Is based on the responses given by 
fifty- five teachers. 

The teachers were asked to tell or describe the manner in which 
advisory council members were selected. It was evident that numerous 
procedures were followed; the frequency with which any procedure was 
followed was low. Persons to serve as advisory council members were 
most often recommended by the superintendent of schools, the home 
economics teacher, and/or by businessmen where students worked. Each 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS THAT COMPRISE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Number of Members Frequency 

3 2 

4 10 

5 12 

6 8 

7 8 

8 3 

9 2 



10 3 

11 I 

12 4 

23 I 

35-40 I 



of these was mentioned eight times as being the procedure fol lowed. Most 
of the other recommendations for advisory council members were made by 
other school personnel or were selected because of the occupations or 
positions held: in that particular community. 

Forty-seven, 58 per cent, of the eighty-one home economics teachers 
who returned the questionnaires indicated that they had assisted In 
setting up the advisory counci I in one way or another. Twelve teachers 
had served on the advisory council, twieve had the entire or co-respon- 
sibility for establishing the advisory council, eight had interviewed or 
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contacted persons to serve in this capacity, one teacher had been an 
advisor to the advisory council, and six teachers did not indicate the 
kind of assistance given. 

The types of occupation held by the advisory council members v/ere 
classified as professional, non-professional, or state and city official. 
One hundred and thirteen members were classified as professional persons, 
seventy-four as non-professionals, and sixteen persons were either state 
or city officials. 

The demands for employees with home economics knowledge and skills 
were ascertained. It was found that the personal interview was used 
most frequently to determine the demands for such employees. (Table 3) 
Questionnaires and employer requests were used by nearly an equal number 
of persons as a means of determining the need for employees with home 
economics knowledge and skills. 



TABLE 3 

METHODS USED TO DETERMINE THE DEMANDS FOR EMPLOYEES 
WITH HOME ECONOMICS KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



Method Used 


Number Using the Method 


Per Cent 


Questionnai re 


27 


33.3 


Personal interview 


50 


61.7 


Employer requests 


29 


35.8 


Help wanted ads 


13 


16.0 


Telephone interview 


15 


18.5 


Other; Group meetings 


3 


3.7 
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Teachers were asked to indicate who planned the suggested curriculum 
for the home economics program with occupational emphasis. Fifty-nine home 

i 

economics teachers, 72.8 per cent, planned the home economics courses 
with occupational emphasis. (Table 4) Frequently more than one person 
or group assisted In planning the program with occupational emphasis. 

TABLE 4 

PERSONS INVOLVED IN PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS PROGRAMS WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 



Persons Planning 
the Curriculum 


Number 


Per Cent 


Home economics teacher 


59 


72.8 


Home economics curriculum committee 


12 


14.8 


Advisory counci 1 


19 


23.4 


State supervisor and staff 


34 


41.9 


Other; school personnel 


1 1 


13.5 



The types of provisions made for the high school home economics 
program with occupational emphasis which were Indicated most frequently 
included classroom Instruction, planned observations, and actual supervised 
work experience. This provision was made for fifty-one programs, 62.9 
percent. All the programs included classroom instruction. (Table 5) 

The majority, 77.7 per cent, of the teachers checked that the 
student’s grade was based upon classroom performance and work experience. 
Sixteen, 19.7 per cent. Indicated that the grade was based entirely 
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TABLE 5 

PROGRAM PROVISIONS FOR HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
W I TH OCCUPAT I ONAL EMPHAS I S 



Program Provisions 


Number 


Per Cent 


Classroom instruction 


1 1 


13.6 


Classroom instruction and 
planned observation 


15 


18.5 


Classroom instruction and actual 
supervised work experience 


21 


25.9 


Classroom instruction, planned 
observations, and actual supei 
vised work experience 


51 


62.9 


Other 


1 


1.2 



upon classroom performance and only one indicated that the grade was 
based solely upon work experience. One teacher stated that the home 
economics course with occupational emphasis was non-graded. 

The number of units of credit given for the home economics course 
with occupationai emphasis varied considerably. Thirty-seven teachr-s, 
45.6 per cent, designated that one unit of credit was given for each 
course. According to fourteen teachers, 17.2 per cent, two units of 
credit were given and three teachers checked that three units of credit 
were earned for each home economics course with occupational emphasis. 
Other responses varied from "no credit," "certificate only," to eighty 
hours of credit for the year’s program. Four and five units of credit 
per year were given according to five teachers; however, two other 
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teachers indicated that five units of credit were given for each semester’s 
work. 

Fifty-nine, 72.8 per cent, of the teachers who returned the question- 
naire answered the question that related to the amount of credit given 
when classroom Instruction and actual work experience were both part of 
the program. Thirty-nine teachers Indicated that one credit was given for 
the combined classroom Instruction and actual work experience when both 
were a part of the program. Sixteen teachers indicated that one credit 
was given for classroom instruction only, while four teachers designated 
that the credit was given for only the work experience portion of the 
program. 

Twenty-seven teachers, 33.3 per cent, reported that provisions had 
been made for team teaching when the program was scheduled and that 
other home economics teachers were those most frequently Involved. 

Guidance counselors, nursing Instructors, business education teachers, 
and science teachers were also utilized in the team situation. 

inadequate facilities in the home economics department for teaching 
courses with occupational emphasis were cited by fifty, 61.7 per cent, 
of the elghty-one teachers who returned the questionnaire. Lack of 
equipment and space were mentioned repeatedly by the teachers. It was 
evident that these were the primary concerns of the teachers. 

When asked If a special type of program was planned for the students 
enrolled in home economics programs with occupational emphasis, thirty- 
seven teachers responded that a special program was planned. The 
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special type of program that was planned related to particular occupational 
Interests and the skills required for various occupations. 

The length of time for which home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis were planned varied from six weeks to Indefinitely. Thirty- 
nine, 48.1 per cent, teachers Indicated that the program was planned for 
one year. A two-year program was planned according to fifteen respon- 
dents and seven respondents designated that the program was planned for 
one semester. One teacher Indicated that the length of the program 
depended upon the Individual needs of the students. Four teachers Indi- 
cated the length of the program was planned In terms of the number of 
class hours required. 

The teachers were nearly unanimous In their response to the type of 
program materials that were most difficult to obtain when teaching home 
economics courses with occupational emphasis. Texts, reference materials, 
and job related Information was most dl ff I cu 1 t to obtal n. Audlo-visual 
aids and other kinds of Illustrative materials were also designated as 
difficult to obtain. One teacher mentioned that obtaining sufficient funds 
for operating such a program was her most difficult task. 

Teachers were asked to list their most difficult problems encountered 
In organizing the home economics program with occupational emphasis. 

The problems listed In order of difficulty were: (I) program planning 

and scheduling; (2) equipment, space, and teaching materials; (3) 
recruitment of students; and (4) public acceptance of programs with 
occupational emphasis. Some of the other problems that were mentioned 
once or twice Included such things as teacher certification, gaining 
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State Department approval, integration, administrative cooperation, and 
work experience. 

Only ten of the eighty-one teachers who returned the questionnaire 
indicated that no plans had been or were being made to evaluate the home 
economics program with occupational emphasis in their school. An 
occupational follow-up of the students who had been enrolled in these 
courses was planned by thirty schools. Thirteen schools planned to use 
a checklist or questionnaire for evaluation purposes. State prepared 
evaluation devices were to be used by seven schools and five schools 
planned to use some type of evaluation that was being prepared by a 
committee and vocational counselors. One teacher mentioned that a 
competency test would be used to evaluate the program. 

Major Findings 

1 , A survey of the community was the method used by the majority 
of the schools as a means of determining the need for home economics 
programs with occupational emphasis . 

Of the methods used to determine the need for a home economics 
program with occupational emphasis, sixty-seven, 82.7 per cent, of the 
teachers indicated that a survey of the community was conducted. 

2. There was evidence that advisory committees consisting of from 
four to seven members were used to aid In establishing home economics 

programs with occupational emphasis . 

Fifty-six teachers indicated that advisory committees were formu- 
lated to assist in establishing the programs with occupational emphasis. 
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Thirty-eight of these teachers responded that four to seven persons 
served on "the advisory comnil ttee. The manner in which the members were 
selected to serve on advisory committees varied. 

3. Home economics teachers -played an important role In setting up 

the advisory councils . 

Forty-seven, 58 per cent, of the home economics teachers assisted 
in setting up the advisory councI 1. They assumed the entire or co- 
responsibility for establishing the council, served as a member of the 
council, recommended persons for the council, and Interviewed or contacted 

persons to serve in this capacity. 

4. There was evidence that- personal Interviews were used to 
ascertain the demands for emp loyees -wl th home economics kno wledge and 

skills more often than other ’methods . 

It was found that 61.7 per cent of the respondents Indicated that 

personal Interviews were used to determine the demand for employees 
with home economics knowledge and skills. Questionnaires and employer 
requests were mentioned by at least one-third of theteachers as being 
methods used to determine the demand for employees with home economics 
know ledge and ski I Is. 

5. Home economics teachers play- a si gni f leant role In planning 
home economics programs with occupatlona kemphasis . 

Fifty-nine home economics teachers, 72.8 per cent, planned the 
suggested curriculum for the home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis. The State supervisor and staff and home -economics curriculum 
committee were frequently Involved In planning the curriculum. 
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6. Classroom instruction, planned observations, and actual super- 
vised work experience were provided In more than one-half of the programs . 

These provisions were utilized In fifty-one programs, 62.9 per cent. 

All programs Included classroom Instruction. 

7. There was evidence that the student’s grade was based upon 
classroom performance and work experience . 

The majority of the teachers, 77.7 per cent, checked that the student’s 
grade was based upon classroom performance and work experience. Classroom 
performance was the basis for grading according to sixteen teachers, 

19.7 per cent. 

8. The number of units of. credit given for the home economics 
course with occupational emphasis varied from no credit to eighty hours 

of credit for the year’s program. However, nearly one-half of the teachers 
reported that one unit of credit was given for each course offered . 

Thirty-seven teachers, 45.6 per cent, designated that one unit of 
credit was given for each course. Other responses varied from "no 
credit," "certificate only," two, three, four, five, 45 hours credit, to 
eighty hours of credit for the year’s program. 

9. There was evidence that team teaching was not practiced to any 
great extent when teaching home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis . 

Team teaching was reported by twenty-seven teachers, 33.3 per cent. 
Other home economics teachers were utilized most frequently In team 
teaching situations. 
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10. More than one-half of the teachers Indicated that the facilities 
in the home economics department were inadequate for teaching courses 
with occupational emphasis . 

Fifty teachers, 61.7 percent, reported inadequate facilities in 
the home economics department for teaching courses with occupational 
emphasis. Lack of equipment and space were specified by the teachers. 

I I. Nearly one-half of the home economics programs with occupational 

emphasis were planned as one year programs . 

Thirty-nine teachers, 48. I per cent indicated that the home economics 
programs with occupational emphasis had been planned as one year programs. 
The length of time for programs with occupational em.phasis did vary in 
length from six weeks to indefinitely according to the questionnaire 

respondents. 

12. Program materials that were most difficult to obtain included 
texts, reference materials, and job related information. 

Nearly all the teachers indicated that teaching materials, particu- 
larly texts, reference materials, and job related information were 
difficult to obtain. Audio visual aids and other kinds of i I lustrative 
materials were also named as being difficult to obtain for classroom 
use. 

13. Program planning and scheduling were considered the most 



difficult problems encountered in organizing the home economics program 
with occupational emphasis . 

OtKer problems listed in order of difficulty were; the aquisition 
of equipment, space, and teaching materials; recruitment of students; 
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and to acquire public acceptance of home economics programs with occupa- 
tional emphasis. 

1 4c The majority of teachers indicated that plans have been or 
were being made to evaluate the home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis . 

Only ten teachers, 12.3 per cent, stated that no plans had been or 
were being made to evaluate the programs. An occupational follow-up 
of the students who had been enrol led in these courses was the type of 
evaluation designated most often. 

I mp I i cations 

The findings were interpreted and the implications were stated 
with an awareness of the limitations that existed in this study. The 
implications resulting from this study, however, may provide a frame of 
reference for those who plan and evaluate home economics programs with 
occupational emphasis. 

1 , Depending upon the number of advisory council members, it is 
feasible to use an advisory committee on a consultant basis to the 

teacher to assist with curriculum planning . 

It was indicated in this study that most advisory committees consisted 
of from four to seven merri^ers. It Is possible that this number of persons 
could perform the I r roles effectively and efficiently as advisory council 
members. Too many members serving on a committee can become deterrents 
to effective group processes. 

2. If advisory council members were recommended by those with whom 
they would be directly related and approved by the school a dministrative 
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personnel a more rep resen ta 1 1 v6 sample of psrsons In the community could 
be secured . 

Coopere'tlve procedures could feci ll+et© 3 Fnore effective mesns of 
comniun I cst Ion between the classroom teacher, school administration, and 
the community. The scope of the program with occupational emphasis 
could be conveyed to persons in the community in a more effective manner 
if a representative sample of persons engaged in various occupations 
within the community were selected to serve as advisory council members. 

3. If classroom instruction, planned observations, and actual 
work experience are required for courses with occupational emphasis, it 
is possible that the student would be better prepared to enter the 
world of work . 

Instruction becomes more meaningful and beneficial when theory 
is put into practice in actual work situations. A student’s concept 
of work becomes more realistic after he has had an opportunity to engage 
in a worthwhile occupation. Such programs would provi de experience with 
guidance and support from the teacher and employer that would enable the 
student to gain self-confidence. 

4. If planned observation and work experience are- -a part of the 

« 

program, time should be provided i-n the dal ly schedule .‘so that the 
teacher could supervise these phases of the program . 

The effectiveness of a program depends to a great extent upon the 
amount of time that the teacher can devote +o planning and supervising 
the work experiences. Evaluation must be a continuous process -in any 
program and to be performed effectively ample time must be provided. 
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5. I t would be desirable to establish a standard for assessing 
the amount of credit given for a course with occupational emphcsls . 

Criteria that could be used In establishing uniform standards 
for course credit given could Include the length of the program, the 
number of class hours, and the number of hours allotted for actual 
work experience. Knowing that a uniform amount of credit was awarded 
for courses with occupational emphasis could Influence student enroll- 
ment. 

6. Classroom space, equipment, and Instructional materials 

are essential when planning home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis . 

Adequate facilities and Instructional materials can facilitate 
learning. Therefore, special efforts should be made by the school 
to provide an environment which will be conducive to learning. 

Teachers should be aware of the various kinds and sources of instruc- 
tional materials that can best meet the needs and Interests of the 
students. 

7. Team teaching could provide breadth and depth of knowledge 
and experience In teaching home economics programs with occupational 
emphasis . 

The talents and abilities of various staff members could be 
utl 1 1 zed effectively to provide more meaningful classroom experiences. 
Rapport must be maintained among the staff and class members and the 
program we I I defined. 
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8. Further research is needed to determine the effectiveness of 
home economics programs with occupational enphasis > 

Criteria should be established for uniform evaluation of the 
programs. Adequate evaluation measures could strengthen the existing 
home economics programs with occupational emphasis and could provide 
a basis for development of new programs with occupational emphasis. 
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TEACHER SELECTION, PREPARATION, AND EXPERIENCE FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS WITH OCCUPATIONAL EMPH'SIS 



The purposes of the third phase of the study were to: (I) determine 

the current practices used for the selection of teachers for high school 
home economics programs with occupational emphasis; (2) determine the 
type of preparation and practical experience that teachers had had in 
re -at ion to the type of course they were teaching; (3) identify the 
problems encountered in teaching high school home economics courses with 
occupational emphasis; and (4) summarize the findings that could be of 
vaiue to those concerned with teacher preparation. 

Discussion and Analysis of Data 

A questionnaire concerning teacher preparation and experience 
for home economics programs with occupational emphasis was developed 
and mailed to I 10 home economics teachers (Appendix C) . The information 
from the returned questionnaires provided the data upon which the analysis 
and discussion are based. 

The eighty-one respondents answered eighteen questions concerning 
the type of preparation and experience they had prior to teaching u 
home economics course with occupational emphasis and the manner in 
which they were selected to teach such courses. These responses 
were considered representative for teachers who were teaching home 
economics courses with occupational emphasis during the 1965-66 school 
year. Each item on the questionnaire was analyzed descriptively. 

The teachers were asked to indicate their educational preparation. 

All of the teachers, eight-one, who responded to the questionnaire 
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held a baccalaureate degree. Twenty-six teachers, 31.9 per cent, had 
earned a Masters degree. (Table I ) 

TABLE I 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF PERSONS TEACHING 
HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL EMPHASIS 



Degree Earned 


Number of Teachers 


Per Cent 


Bachelor of Science 


50 


61 .7 


Bachelor of Arts 


5 


6.1 


Master of Arts 


10 


12.3 


Master of Science 


14 


17.2 


Master of Education 


2 


2.4 



Teachers were asked to check the area in which their background 
preparation was obtained. Frequent iy more than one area was checked. 
Responses indicated that the majority of the teachers, 91.3 per cent, 
had background preparation in home economics education. (Table 2) 

Nine persons did not have background preparation in some area of home 
econom i cs but in re I ateci • ubjects . 

The majority of the teachers, 91.3 per cent, responded that 
they were both a homemaker and a teacher. Six teachers, 7.4 per cent, 
indicated that they did not have this duai responsibility. One teacher 
fai led to respond to this question. 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF PERSONS AND AREA OF BACKGROUND PREPARATION 



Area of Background Preparation 


Number of Persons 


Per Cent 


Child development and family 
1 i vi ng 


16 


19.7 


Foods and nutrition 


20 


24.7 


Housing and management 


12 


14.8 


Clothing and textiles 


15 


18.5 


Home Economics education 


74 


91.3 


Other 


9 


I 1.0 



Teachers were asked to designate one of the five categories that 
included the number of years of teaching experience that they had 
completed. Only seven teachers indicated that they had less than one 
year of teaching experience. Sixty-four of the eighty-one teachers 
who responded to the questionnaire had more than five years of teaching 
experience. Twenty-eight of this number had completed sixteen years or 
more of teaching. 

The total number of classes taught per day var'ied from one to 
six. Nearly one-half of the t. dchers, 49.3 per cent, taught five 
classes per day. (Table 3) 

When the respondents were asked to check the number of courses 
with occupational emphasis that were taught each day, more than one- 
half of the teachers, 59.2 per cent, indicated that they taught one 
class with occupational emphasis per day. One teacher checked that 









TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF CLASSES TAUGHT PER DAY 



Classes Per Day 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

No response 



Number of Teachers 
5 
8 
5 
15 
40 
7 
0 
I 
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she taught five classes with occupational emphasis per day. Seventeen 
teachers taught two classes, ten teachers taught three classes, and 
three teachers indicated that they taught four classes with occupa- 
tional emphasis per day. Two teachers failed to respond to this 
question . 

The average number of students per class in home economics ranged 
from ten to thirty- two students. Ten teachers lir^ted the average class 
size to be twenty students. (Table 4) Twenty-five stud^ its was the 
average class size according to eight teachers. Only one teacher 
indicated that the average class size was thirty-two. 

The average number of students per home economics course with 
occupational emphasis varied from four to twenty-seven students. 

Fifteen students per class was indicated most often as the average 



TABLE 4 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 



Average Class Size 
10 



12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
30 
32 



Responses 

1 

2 
6 

4 
6 

5 
3 
7 
2 

10 

3 

I 

7 

8 



4 

5 
2 



class size. Eighteen, twelve, and eight students per class were 
indicated as average class size in order of frequency. 
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Teachers were asked to check the type of home economics course 
with occupational emphasis that was being taught during the 1965-1966 
school year. Forty-six courses, 56.7 per cent, emphasized food service 
and food preparation. Thirty courses, 36.9 per cent, related to 
clothing maintenance and construction, fifteen courses, 28.5 per cent, 
were to prepare housekeeper or homemaker’s aids, fifteen courses in the 
area of child care, seven courses emphasized nursing skills, and other 
courses were related or involved home economics skills and knowledge. 

Numerous titles were given to the home economics courses with 
occupational emphasis, however, the titles were directly related to the 
type of occupation such as food service and preparation, clothing 
maintenance and construction, housekeeper, homemaker’s aides, child 
care and others. There were some teachers who indicated that the course 
was entitled, "Occupational Training," which was used to encompass any 

and all areas of home economics. 

Sixty teachers, 74 per cent, indicated that they had engaged in 
some type of practical work experience other than teaching. Thirty- 
six of the teachers, 44.4 per cent, engaged in practical work experience 
other than teaching that related directly to the occupational courses 
that they were teaching. Some teachers had engaged in work experiences 
that did not relate to the course they were teaching. Thirty-six 
teachers had worked in food service and preparation capacities. Clerical 
work had been the type of work experience for twenty-one teachers. Some 
of the other work experiences listed by the respondents included 
elavator operator, industrial inspector, business administration, 
music teacher, housekeeper, and others. 
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In relation to selection of personnel for teaching occupational 
courses, thirty- four teachers, 40.9 per cent. Indicated that the state 
supervisor of home economics and area supervisors were responsible 
for their being selected. The principal or superintendent was responsible 
for selecting fourty-four, 54.5 per cent, of the teachers who taught 
the courses with occupational emphasis. Nineteen teachers, 23.4 per 
cent, volunteered, and fifteen teachers were selected by the chairman of 
the home economics department to teach the home economics courses with 
occupational emphasis. The basis of recommendation for three of the 
teachers was not Identified. 

Only twenty-six, 32 per cent, of the eighty-one teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire conside.'ed their pre-service background 
to be Inadequate for teaching courses with occupational emphasis. 

One-half of the teachers who considered their background Inadequate 
stated that they had .insufficient educational preparation for teaching 
the courses. Some teachers Indicated a lack of teaching experience 
and practical experience. 

When the teachers were asked what they considered most beneficial 
for a teacher of courses with occupational emphasis, 77.7 per cent of 
the teachers designated that educational training at the pre-service 
and In-service level and practical work experience would be the most 
beneficial. Practical work experience In an area related to the type 
of course being taught was listed as second In Importance. However, 

It should be noted that practical work experience In a related area was 

*> 

mentioned by only 12.3 per cent of the teachers. 
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Seventy- two teachers, 88.8 per cent, responded that workshops or 
In-service training for teaching courses with occupational emphasis were 
conducted in their state. State supervisors were responsible for 
conducting nearly one-half, 48.1 per cent, of the workshops or in- 
service training programs. The state supervisors and state universities 
cooperated In planning twenty-four, 29.1 per cent, of the workshops or 
programs. Sixteen state universities assumed full responsibility for 
providing workshops and in-service training programs. Local advisory 
councils and school principals were responsible for three training 
programs. Nine teachers did not respond to the question. 

Contributions that courses with occupational emphasis can make to 
the education of youth were listed by the respondents. Twenty-eight 
teachers, 34.5 per cent, stated that the greatest contribution that 
courses with occupational emphasis could make was to prepare students 
for gainful and meaningful employment. Sixteen teachers, 19.7 percent, 
stressed that this type of program helped to develop the student* s 
sense of personal worth. Other contributions that courses with occupa- 
tional emphasis make toward the education of youth Included were to 
train potential drop-outs, practical experience, meet needs of the 
community, promote personal economy, develop responsibility and 
Interest in occupations. 

Teachers were asked to list three of the most difficult problems 
that they encountered in teaching home economics courses with occupa- 
tional emphasis. Problems cited by the teachers were numerous. 

TeacnIng without sufficient materials, texts, and visual aids was 
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cx 5 nsldered to be the most difficult problem encountered by the teachers 
who responded to the questionnaire. Other difficult problems cited In 
order of frequency were: (I) lack of work centers for placement of 

students and scheduling; (2) poor student attitude and response and 
Insufficient time for supervision; (3) time and ways to recruit 
students, unreliable students, and lack of space and equipment. Other 

problems were listed less frequently. 

Slxty-flve, 80.2 per cent, of the teachers Indicated that they 
planned to continue teaching courses with occupational emphasis during 
the following year. Fifteen teachers, 18.5 per cent, stated that they 
did not Intend to teach a course with occupational emphasis during the 
following school year. Of this number, five ieachers were changing 
positions, two teachers would assume the responsibility for planning 
the programs but would not teach them, one teacher was leaving the 
teaching field, and two teachers gave no Indication of why they were not 
continuing to teach a course with occupational emphasis. Five negative 
pgp I i were due to: program being removed from the curriculum, lack 

of available work experience centers, insufficient enrollment, and commu 
nity rejection. One teacher did not complete this question. 

Major Findings 

I , All of the persons who taught home economics courses with 
occupational emphasis possessed a baccalaureate degree . 

Of the elghty-one teachers who participated in this study, all had 
completed baccalaureate degrees. Twenty-six of this number had also 



earned a Master’s degree. 



2. There was evidence that the majority of the teachers who 
were teaching home economics courses with occupational emphasis had 
background preparation in the area of home economics education . 

Seventy-four teachers, 91.3 per cent, had background p^reparatlon 
in home economics. Some teachers Indicated more than one area of 
preparation. 

3. The majority of the teachers had completed at least five 
years of teaching experience and combined the roles of homemaker 
and teacher . 

Twenty-eight teachers In ihls study had completed sixteen years 
or more of teaching. Only seven teachers indicated less than one yeer 
of teaching experience. 

4. The majority of the respondents taught four or five home 
ec onomics classes per day; more than one-half of the respondents 
taught one class with occupational emphasis per day . 

Nearly one-half of the teachers, 49.3 per cent, taught five 
home economics classes per day and fifteen teachers, 18.5 per cent, 
taught four classes per day. It was found that 59.2 per cent of the 
teachers taught one class with occupational emphasis per day. 

5 . The average size for home economics classes was twenty and 
the average class size for classes with occupational emphasis was 

f i f teen . 

Class size for home economics classes ranged from ten to thirty- 
two and the class size for classes with occupational emphasis ranged 
from four to twenty-seven. 



6. More than one-ha if of the courses with occupational emphasis 
that were taught during the 1965-1966 school year were in food service 
and food preparation . 

Forty-six courses emphasized food service and food preparation, 
thirty courses related to clothing maintenance and construction, 
fifteen courses in child care, and fifteen courses emphasized house- 
keeper or homemaker’s aides knowledge and skills. 

7. Nearly three-fourths of the home economics teachers had 
experience other than teaching; thirty-six of this number had engaged 
in practical work experience that related directly to The occupational 

courses that they were teaching . 

Slightly less than one-half of the teachers who had engaged in 
practical work experience had worked in food service and preparation 
capaciti es. 

8. The school principal or superintendent was responsible for 
determining or selecting more than one-half of the home economics 
teachers to teach courses with occupational emphasis . 

The state supervisor of home economics and area supervisors were 
responsible for selecting 40.9 per cent of the teachers. Only nineteen 
teachers volunteered to teach courses with occupational emphasis. 

9. There was evidence that the majority of the teachers considered 
their pre-service background adequate for teaching courses with 
occupational emphas.s . 

Only twenty-six teachers, 32 per cent, considered their pre- 
service background to be inadequate for their teaching responsibilities. 
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Insufficient educational preparation for teaching the course, lack of 
teaching experience, and lack of practical experience were cited as pre- 
service background inadequacies. 

1 0. Educational training at the pre-service level, in-service 
level, and practical work experience were considered most beneficial 
for the teacher of courses with occupational emphasis . 

According to 77.7 per cent of the teachers who responded to the 
questionnaire, educational training at the pre-servi ce level, in-service 
level, and practical work experience were the most beneficial for 
teachers. Practical work experience in a related area was listed as 
second in imporiance by 12.3 per cent of the teachers. 

I I . The majority of s t ates conducted workshops or in-serv[ce^ 
t ra I n i ng programs for teachers of home economics courses with occupa- 
tional emphasis. 

Workshops were conducted by 88.8 per cent of the states represented 
in this study. Nearly one-half of the workshops or in-service training 
programs were conducted by the state supervisors and 29.1 per cent of the 
workshops or in-service training programs were offered through the 
cooperative efforts of the state supervisors and state universities. 

12. To prepare students for gainful and meaningful employment 
was considered the greatest contribution that courses w ith occupationaj 
emphasis afforded. 

The above contribution was cited by 34.5 per cent of the teachers. 
The second highest contribution cited by 19.7 per cent of the teachers 
was that this type of program helped to develop the student *s sense of 
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personal worth. Other contributions related to preparation for gainful 
and meaningful employment and develop the student’s sense of personal 
worth. 

13. Lack of teaching materials, texts^ and visual aids presented 
the most difficult problem for teachers of courses with occupational 
empnasts . 

Lack of work centers for placement of students and scheduling 
students. for. the course With occupational emphasis were’ both cited- an 
equal number of times as being the second most difficult problem. 

Poor student attitude and response and Insufficient time for supervision 
of work experience were both cited an equal number of times as being 
the third most difficult problem. 

14. The majority of the teachers indicated that they planned to 
continue teaching courses with occupational emphasis . 

Only fifteen teachers slated that they did not intend to teach 
such a course during the following school year. Changing positions, 
assuming other responsibilities, and leaving the teaching field were 
some of the reasons for not continuing. 

Imp 1 1 cat ions 

The findings were Interpreted and the Implications were stated 
with an awareness of the limitations that existed in' this study. 

The Implications resulting from this study, however, may provide a 
frame of reference for teacher educators and state supervisors who 
are responsible for planning and providing teacher education programs 
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at the pre-service and in-service levels, and for those who must assume 
the responsibility for selecting teachers to instruct home economics 

classes with occupational emphasis. 

j , Since practical work experience that is directly related 
to courses taught is highly desirable, consideration sh ould be given 
to making work experience an integral part of t he home economics^ 

program . 

The practical work experience could become a valuable and essential 
part of a person’s training if it were carefully planned, supervised, 
and coordinated. Scheduling such a work experience could present 
p rob I ems . 

2. If a five year cooperative program of home economic s education 
and coordinated home economics related employment for pay were offsre^ 
competencies in areas of specialization, breadth and depth of p racticaj_ 
and theoretical knowledge that will enable an individual to meet his_ 
responsibility as a teacher or in other types of em ployment could be 

real I zed . 

A cooperative program of education and employment becomes a source 
of motivation and encouragement when pay is offered for services rendered 
This would make it possible for some persons to continue their education 

who would otherwise not be able to do so. 

3. Internship programs could provide persons wit h occupational. 
experience the opportunity to apply knowle dge to professional problejns. 

Persons selected for Internship programs should be designed 
specifically for the person with occupational experience. Internship 
programs provide practical training under the guidance of competent 
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teachers. An individual’s interest and ability in the teaching profession 
could be tested during the iiternship program. 

4 . Teachers who have the responsibility of supervising student 
work experiences should be allotted sufficient time for supervision in 
her daily schedule . 

Supervising students engaged in work experiences as a part of a 
course taught with occupational emphasis is time consuming. This must 
be considered when the class schedules are planned and the teaching 
assignments given. A bhock of time during the day would be desirable 
for planning, supervising, and coordinating the work experience with 
the classroom instruction. 

5. If job-training centers are identified when programs with 
occupational emphasis are planned, students could be assigned to centers 
for work experience where competence could be developed. 

The problem encountered by many teachers has been that of finding 
work centers where students could be placed. This facet of the pro- 
gram should be investigated when the program is planned. Work must 
be available in the area for which students are trained otherwise the 
interest declines and the program can become ineffective. 

6. Further research is needed to determine the effectiveness of 
various kinds of programs that are established to train persons at the 
pre- and in-service levels to teach courses with occupational emphasis . 

Training is essential, therefore, various kinds of programs 
should be explored. Programs must be developed to meet the rapidly 
increasing and changing demands of society. 
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APPENDIX A 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 




You have been selected to participate In a nation-wide study 
conducted by the School of Home Economics at the University 
of North Carolina — Greensboro, This study is concerned with 
three phases of the occupational programs in home economics 
at the high school level: 



teacher preparation and experience 
program organization 
selection of participants 

Please complete the following questionnaire. Directions for 
the duestions will vary, either check each item that most nearly 
represents you or your situation or list the information requested. 
Any materials that you have developed and will share with us will 

be appreciated. 



Name: . — 

School address: 

State: 

Type of school: - - 

Urban Rural Other, please indicate 



Size of school : 

Less than 150 

150 to 300 

300 to 500 



500 to 1000 
1000 to 1500 
Over 1500 
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Selection of Participants 



1. What method was used in selecting students for occupational training 
programs in your school? 

Interview Tests 

Interest Recommendations 

Registration 

If other methods were used, please list. 

2. I f an Interview were used in your school, who comprised the 
Interview committee? 

Principal Home economics teacher 

Guidance counselor Homeroom teacher 

Dean of girls State supervisor 

If others, please list. 

3. Who played the primary role in encouraging students to enrol I in 
occupational training programs in your school? 

The State supervisor The guidance counselor 

The principal The home economics teacher 

I f others, please list. 

4. What background information about the student have you found useful? 

Family background .Interests and aptitudes 

Academic Standardized test scores 

Ratings of personal traits 

Star the Information you had available prior to the time 
student enrol led in your class. 

5. Were the applicants given a standardized test (tests) before being 
accepted in an occupational training program? 

I . Q. Aptitude 

Vocational interest 

If others, please list. 

Did the test given prove satisfactory? Yes No 

Please give name of test. 
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6. Was any type of personal data sheet used prior to registration to 
secure helpful informal ion about the qualifications of the studerit. 
Yes No 

If so, please indicate the most important items included or you 
I i ke to mail a copy . 



7. 



8 . 



Was the consent of a parent or guardian required before the 
applicant was accepted for the program? Yes No 

If consent was requi red, please mai I a copy of the form. 

How many of your students now enrol -led in occupational courses 
have had: 



no home economi cs 
I semester of home economics 
I year of home economics 



2 years of home economics 
2 or more years of home 
economi cs 



Do you consider it helpful for students to have had some home 
economics prior to enrolling in occupational courses? 

Yes No 



Yes 



No 



9. Has the program been limited to girls? 

10. Check the one you consider to be most significant to the success 
of occupational courses: 

a. A student have some abi I ities and ski I Is prior to enrol I ing 
in an occupational course 

b. A student have sincere interest in pursuing an occupation, 
in this area after graduation. 

11. In selecting students, is primary consideration given to: 



the slow learner 

the average student 

the above average student. 



students with special needs 
a 1 1 of the above 



If others, please specify 

At the right of each of the above, estimate approximately 
the percentage of students falling into each category. 
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\ 2 . The recommended age for students enrolled in occupational training 
programs in your school: 

15 16 17 18 19 No specified age 

Has the recommended age level been: ^Satisfactory ^Unsatisfactory 

If unsatisfactory, please give a reason: 

13. Do you consider it ^desirable undesirable to l?mit enrollment 

to high school seniors? 

If undes i rab I e, p lease give a reason: 

14, Has the method of selecting participants this school year been: 

Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 

If unsat i si actory, in what respects. 





APPENDIX B 



TEACHER PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE 






2 . 



3. 

4. 






Teacher Preparation and Experience 



. Educational preparation :_ 



degree(s) earned, name of instltutions(s) . 



Check the area in which your background preparation was obtained: 
Child Development Clothing and Textiles 



Foods and Nutrition 



Home Economics Education 



Housing and Management 



Are you both a homemaker and a teacher? Yes 

Years of teaching experience in home economics: 
0-1 1-4 5-9 10-15 16 and over 



Other; please list 
No 



5. Total number of classes- taught per day: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 



6. Number of occupational training classes per day: 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 



7. What is the average number of students per class in home economics 
in your school? 



8. What is the average number of students per occupational course 
in your school? 



9. What type of occupational course(s) are you presently teaching? 
Food Service Housekeeper 



Food Preparation 



Homemaker's Aide 



Clothing Maintenance 



Child ca re 



Clothing Construction 



Other, please list 



10. What is the title(s) of the course of fering.(s)? 



Have you had practical work experience other than teaching? 
Yes No If yes; please list work experience. 
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12. How were you selected to teach the occupational course(s) in home 
economics? 

by the principal 

by the superintendent 

^by the chairman of Home Economics dept. 

by the state supervisor of Home Economics 

volunteered 

other; please list 

13. Did your pre-service background adequately prepare you for teaching 
occupational course? 

Yes No If not, please give reasons. 

14. What do you consider most beneficial for the teacher of occupational 
courses? 

educational training at the pre'-service level 

educational training at the in-service level 

practical work experience In related area 

educational training at the pre-service level and practical 

work experience 

educational training at the in-service level and practical work 

experience 

educational training at the pre-service level, in-service level 

and practical work experience. 

Other; please indicate 

15. If workshops or in-service training programs were held in your state, 
who were responsible for them? 

state uni versitites 

state supervisors 

local advisory councils 

state universities and state supervisors 

other; please indicate type of training program and by whom 

16. If it is assumed that occupational courses have and can contribute 
to the education of youth, what do you believe to be the greatest 
contribution? 

17. List three of the most difficult problems that you have encountered 
in teaching courses for gainful employment. 

18. Do you p.lan to continue teaching occupational courses In home 
economics next year? 



i 



ERIC 




Yes 



No 



If not, please give reasons 
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PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 









Ym' ^ *V' « T i* r';w>yu^ . 



Program Organization 



I. How were the needs for an occupational course in home economics 
determined? 

survey of community employer requests 

request of employment agencies student requests 

parent requests Other, please list 



2. Was an advisory committee used in establishing occupational courses 
in the home economics curriculum? 

Yes No 

3. How many members were on the advisory committee? 

1 4 

2 3 

3 6 

4. How were the advisory council members selected? 

5. Did you, as a home economics teacher, have any part in setting up 
the advisory counci I? 

Yes No If yes, in what way? 

6. What types of occupations were represented on the advisory council? 

7. How were the demands for employees with home economics knowledge 
and skills determined? 

questionnaire help wanted ads 

personal interview telephone interviews 

employer requests Other; please indicate 

8. Who planned t*^^ suggested curriculum for the occupational course? 

^home economics teacher 

^home economic curriculum committee 

advi sory counci I 

state supervisor and staff 

Other; please indicate 

9. Does the program provide for: 

classroom instruction 

classroom instruction and planned observation 

classroom instruction; and actual supervised work experience 
cl ass room instruction, planned observations, and actual super- 
vised work experience 
Other; please indicate 



1 

’if more, indicate 
'the number 
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10. Is the student’s grade based upon: 
classroom performance 



12 . 



3. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



jc I ass room performance and work experience 
“york experience 
"other;, please Indicate 



7. 

18. 

19. 



How many units of credit are given for the occupational course? 

I 2 3 Other; please indicate 

If classroom instruction and actual work experience are both part of 
the program, does the student receive one credit for: 

classroom performance 

classroom performance and work experience 



work experience 
"other; please indicate 



Was provision made in scheduling for team teaching? 
If yes, check the area(s). 



Yes 



No 



_Engl i sh 

"Business Education 
^Social Studies 
"Guidance counselors 



_Math 

"Speech 

"other home economics teachers 
"other; please indicate 



Were the facilities in the home economics department adequate for 
the occupational course (s) taught? 



Yes 



No 



f not, please Indicate inadequacies 



Was a special type of program planned for the student’s enrolled 
i n occupations I course(s)? 

Yes No If yes, please indicate the type of program. 

Was the program planned for: 

one semester two years 



one year 



Other; please indicate 



What type of program, materials were most diff icrilt ’to obtain?' 

In organizing the occupational program, what were the most diffi- 
cult problems? Please list in order of difficulty. 

What plans have been or are being made to evaluate the occupational 
program in your school. 
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